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antique, or from pieces preserved in museums, or found among 
the treasures of old palaces, are abundant in the Venetian 
blown glass of recent make, and classic ideas rule the produc- 
tion. But the maestro of the Renaissance, which the blown 
glass of Murano now enjoys, has scarcely need to refer for sug- 
gestions to what was done by the maestri of that more compre- 
hensive Renaissance, which embraced painting, sculpture and 
architecture. 

"The glass blower of Murano," as says Dr. Giulio Salviati, 
in a paper read by him before the Applied Art- Section of the 
Society of Arts in London, is no mere artisan ; he is in every re- 
spect a true artist, endowed with the perception of beauty, who 
invents and creates daily 
new forms and colors ; " and 
he might have added, as in 
painting and poetry, " new 
delights to the soul and 
sense." 

No th withstanding com- 
petition the glass interests 
of Venice are still chiefly in 
the hands of the Salviati 
family. Nor are they con- 
fined alone to the blown- 
glass herein referred, but 
embrace varieties in art 
glass which deserve separate 
notice and comment. The 
present proprietor, Dr. A. 
Salviati, is a son of the 
original proprietor of the 
revived works at Murano, 
and not less an enthusiast 
in his business than was his 
father, nor less promotive 
in the creation of the beau- 
tiful. 




DECORATIVE NOTES. 

THE Shah of Persia owns 
the most valuable arm- 
chair in the world. He 
has an arm-chair of solid 
gold inlaid, with precious 
stones. About a year ago 
some of the stones were stolen 
from one of the legs of the 
chair and the Shah, full of 
indignation, ordered the 
arrest of a number of ser- 
vants and the keeper of the 
palace responsible for the 
furniture, with the intima- 
tion that if the thief was not 
discovered the keeper would 
be beheaded. 

The culprit being event- 
ually found he was forth- 
with beheaded and his head 
carried on a pole by the 
imperial bodyguard through 
the streets of Teheran. 

A valuable arm-chair is 
in the possession of the Earl 
of Radnor. It originally 
cost £40,000 and was pre- 
sented by the city of 
Augsburg to the Emperor 
Rudolph II., of Germany, 
about the vear 1756. It is of steel and took the artist about 
thirty years to make. The chair became the property of Count 
Tessin, ambassador from the court of Sweden to the English 
court. Gustavus Brander afterward bought it, as an antique, 
for 1,800 guineas and sold it to the Earl of Radnor for 600 
guineas. Of chairs once owned by British celebrities some were 
lately sold by auction: Shakespeare's for £126; Gay's, £30; Theo- 
dore Hook's, £ 0; Balwer Lytton's, £13; Anne Boleyn's, £10 10s.; 
Charles II. 's, £10 ; Mrs. Siddbna's, £7 ; Pope's, £5 10s.; Mrs. Bn>wn- 
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ing's, £5; Thackeray's, £3 10s.; Walter Savage Landor's, £3 10s.; 
Lord Byron's, £3 10s., and Sir Walter Raleigh's, £2. 

A PRETTY French work-table is of white enameled wood, 
with twisted uprights and triple shelves. These are treated 
to little mat-like coverings of Trianon blue plush, edged 
with antique gold galloon, and invite the repose of dainty Dres- 
den porcelains, little trays for knick-knacks, writing tablet, 
manicure requisites, etc. Brocaded satin work-bags, trimmed 
with lace, hang from its sides, and a candelabra, shaded with a 
lace scarf on top to provide light when its owner desires to read 
or sew at night. 

THE bath tub from which 
age and constant use 
have worn away the 
brightness is the despair of 
the. model housewife, who 
wishes to have everything 
about her home show traces 
of care on the part of herself 
and her domestics. How 
distressed she is when, after 
several ineffectual attempts 
to burnish up the metal 
lining, the dull, worn look 
remains, and the unwelcome 
truth burst upon her that 
its "polishing days" are 
over, and there must in the 
future hover about the tub 
the air of dinginess and 
neglect! 

To avoid this sort of 
trouble an ingenious idea is 
on the wing, which will, as 
time advances, gain in favor. 
Who does not admire the 
porcelain tubs in which 
fortune's pampered proteges 
take their daily dip ? To 
those but lightly endowed 
with worldly goods the pos- 
session of one of these luxu- 
rious fancies looks to be an 
utter impossibility. But 
there is a means by which 
the mother and her brood 
may secure a tub, which, if 
it is not quite up to the 
mark in point of quality, is 
certainly as daintily attract- 
ive in appearance as that 
of porcelain. 

This is the enameled 
bath tub. When the zinc 
or tin lining grows shabby 
give it a coat of white paint. 
After this has dried apply 
several thicknesses of white 
enamel, waiting for each 
application to dry before 
adding the next. In this 
way a thick enamel coating 
is laid upon the metal, giv- 
ing it the appearance, when 
completed, of porcelain. The 
enamel-lined tub is not only 
very much daintier in ap- 
pearance, but can be kept 
in order more easily than zinc or tin, a damp cloth wiped across 
the surface being all that is needed to retain the purity of 
coloring. 
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